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CITY  OF  GLASGOW 


FEVER  AND  SMALL-POX  HOSPITALS. 

BELVIDERE.  ^ 

 0  

In  Glasgow,  as  in  other  towns,  the  treatment  of  infectious, 
as  of  other  ailments,  was,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  left  to  the  managers  of  the  general  hospitals  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  Royal  Infirmary 
was  opened  in  1794.  In  1350  the  Leper's  Hospital  of 
St.  Ninian  was  built  and  endowed  hy  a  lady  of  the  family 
of  Lochow.  It  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  south 
end  of  the  old  bridge  of  Glasgow.  References  are  made  to 
it  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  a  local  reminiscence  still  remains  in  "  St.  Ninian " 
Street.  Provision  was  made  in  successive  epidemics  out  of 
the  burgh  funds  for  the  treatment  of  those  stricken  with 
plague.  In  1646,  wooden  huts  were  erected  on  the  Town's 
Muir,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town,  to  which  the 
infected  were  transported,  and  where  they  received  medical 
care.  In  1818  the  first  great  epidemic  of  the  modern  plague, 
typhus  fever,  reached  its  height.  In  that  year  it  supplied 
GO  per  cent  of  all  the  patients  treated  in  the  Royal  Infirmary.- 
In  1829  the  Managers  built  a  separate  fever  house,  which 
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was  enlaro-ed  in  1832  to  220  beds.    But  this  was  a  mere 

O 

nucleus  for  the  accommodation  and  administrative  organisa- 
tion necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  Glasgow  in  frequent 
epidemic  expansions  of  typhus  and  small-pox,  and  rarer 
invasions  of  cholera  and  relapsing  fever.  Not  merely  private 
subscribers,  but  public  authorities,  municipal  and  parochial, 
all  depended  for  help,  or  discharged  their  obligations  to 
those  for  whose  treatment  in  sickness  they  were  legally 
responsible,  through  the  agency  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
From  time  to  time  the  Managers  erected  temporary  "  fever 
sheds"  on  their  own  grounds,  or  took  charge  of  temporary 
district  hospitals  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  either  erected  by 
themselves  or  by  the  magistrates.  They  had  even  to  meet 
an  action  for  interdict,  raised  by  neighbouring  proprietors, 
against  the  use  of  a  district  hospital  in  Bridgeton,  and  at 
their  own  charges  carry  their  case  to  a  successful  issue 
through  several  appeals.  Nor  were  they  adequately  sub- 
sidised by  the  authorities  for  their  services.  They  had 
constantly  to  struggle  against  the  drain  on  their  charitable 
resources  maintained  by  public  authorities,  who  sought  thus 
to  save  their  rates  from  a  legitimate  charge. 

As  might  be  supposed,  such  a  system  was  not  successful 
in  preventing  epidemics.  During  its  continuance  the  utmost 
limit  of  fever  hospital  accommodation  ever  provided,  before 
or  since,  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  was  reached.  In  1847 
typhus  prevailed  with  unexampled  severity.  After  the 
Infirmary  was  exhausted,  the  City  Parish  turned  the  old 
Town's  Hospital,  on  the  Clyde  Side,  into  a  fever  house,  and 
the  Barony  Parish  put  up  fever  sheds  in  Anderston.  In  one 
way  or  another  1,254  beds  were  provided.  In  that  year 
11,425  cases  received  hospital  treatment. 

The  lesson  of  these  events  was  not  missed  by  the  rulers 
of  Glasgow,  although  it  was  learned  slowly  and  was  at  first 
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misread.  In  extenuation  of  this  local  misapprehension,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  was  encouraged  by  the  errors  of 
general  legislation.  Epidemics  were  regarded  as  natural 
phenomena,  not  to  be  averted,  but  only  to  be  met  by  pro  re 
nata  provisions.  In  the  Nuisance  Removal  Acts,  beginning 
with  1856,  it  was  provided  that  on  the  outbreak  of  epidemics 
the  Privy  Council  might,  by  order,  confer  extreme  powers 
on  Local  Authorities  to  adopt  certain  measures  for  their 
suppression,  which  included  the  provision  for  the  sick  of 
"  such  medical  aid  and  such  accommodation  as  may  be 
required."  In  the  Glasgow  Police  Act  of  1862  similar  local 
powers  were  obtained,  to  be  evoked  upon  the  report  of  the 
medical  officer  "  that  epidemic,  endemic,  or  contagious  disease 
prevails  or  exists  and  threatens  to  prevail"  in  any  part  of 
the  city.  In  the  winter  of  1864-65,  typhus  compelled  Dr. 
Gairdner  to  call  upon  the  Authorities  to  provide  temporary 
accommodation.  After  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  site,  a  pavilion  hospital,  containing  136  beds,  was  erected, 
from  plans  drawn  by  Mr.  John  Carrick,  Master  of  Works, 
off  Parliamentary  Road,  and  opened  25th  April,  1865, 
Although  much  valuable  time  was  lost,  this  hospital  proved 
to  be  of  such  service  that  when  the  Police  Act  fell  to  be 
revised  in  1866  a  clause  was  inserted  binding  the  Local 
Authority  "  to  maintain  the  present  hospital  erected  by  them 
in  Parliamentary  Road,"  and  conferring  powers  to  enlarge 
the  same  or  provide  and  maintain  other  hospitals.  Glasgow 
thus  took  the  lead  in  Scotland  in  providing  and  binding 
itself  to  maintain  a  permanent  fever  hospital.  Next  year 
the  Scotch  Public  Health  Act  was  passed  in  which  all  Local 
Authorities  were  empowered  to  make  the  like  provision. 
In  1869,  typhus  necessitated  the  extension  of  Parliamentary 
Road  Hospital  to  250  beds.  In  1870,  relapsing  fever  invaded 
the  city,  and  this  accommodation  was  speedily  exhausted. 
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After  the  usual  trouble  iu  obtaining  a  site,  during  which 
the  epidemic  spread  rapidly,  from  cases  being  treated  at 
home,  the  estate  of  Belvidere,  extending  to  about  32  acres, 
was  purchased  for  £17,000,  converted  to  a  ground  annual 
of  £680.  Although  the  intention  was  ultimately  to  erect  a 
permanent  structure,  the  necessities  of  the  occasion  were  so 
urgent  that  wooden  pavilions  of  the  most  temporary  descrip- 
tion had  to  be  run  up.  These  were  occupied  as  completed, 
until,  in  three  months,  366  beds  were  provided  and  filled.  The 
old  mansion  house  and  offices  accommodated  the  administra- 
tive departments  with  some  alterations  and  extensions. 

The  present  Small-Pox  Hospital  was  the  first  erection  in 
permanent  material  at  Belvidere.  The  hospital  off  Parlia- 
mentary Road  was  reserved  for  small-pox  after  the  relapsing 
fever  epidemic  subsided,  but,  owing  to  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  town  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  had  come  to  be  closely 
environed  with  dwelling  houses.  A  grave  suspicion  soon 
arose  that  the  disease  was  disseminated  in  the  vicinity, 
which  led  to  a  resolution  in  November,  1873,  to  ])uild  a 
Small-Pox  Hospital.  A  deputation  was  appointed  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  best  examples  of  hospital  construction  in 
England.  After  they  had  reported,  the  plans,  as  finally 
adjusted,  were  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Supervision  and 
approved,  without  alteration,  in  June,  1874.  In  the  following- 
November,  operations  were  begun,  and  the  hospital  was 
completed  and  formally  opened  on  5th  December,  1877.  It 
contains  150  beds,  with  2,000  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each. 
There  are  10  wards  arranged  in  5  totally  isolated  pavilions. 
These,  with  the  usual  administrative  accommodation,  also 
broken  up  into  detached  blocks,  all  one  storey  in  height, 
except  the  house  for  the  higher  officials,  which  is  two 
storeys  high,  are  enclosed,  with  ample  recreation  space,  within 
a  wall.     The  Small-Pox  Hospital  has  thus  no  connection 
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with  the  Fever  Hospital  excepting  that  there  is  a  central 
system  of  boilers,  from  which  steam  is  conveyed  to  both 
institutions  for  the  purposes  of  heating  and  the  supply  of 
warm  water  for  washing,  &c.  The  total  cost  of  this  hospital 
was  £30,235,  exclusive  of  site  or  the  share  of  the  central 
heating  apparatus. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate  the  history  of  the 
permanent  Fever  Hospital,  as  it  has  grown  up  from  year 
to  year  by  substitution,  addition,  and  reconstruction  into 
its  present  form.  It  began,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
temporary  wooden  pavilions,  and  large  sums  were  spent 
in  maintaining  these  for  some  years  and  providing  adminis- 
trative accommodation.  There  was  thus  a  complete  Fever 
Hospital  which  has  been  entirely  swept  away.  Through 
all  the  operations  by  which  this  has  been  effected,  it  was 
of  course  necessary  always  to  keep  up  a  working  hospital. 
Various  results  necessarily  follow  from  such  a  history ;  one, 
that  the  total  amount  of  money  expended  at  Belvidere 
considerably  exceeds  the  sum  represented  by  the  existing 
buildings ;  another,  that  even  the  present  Hospital  has  cost 
more  than  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  built  at  once 
from  a  general  plan ;  and  yet  another,  that  it  is  not  so 
well  proportioned  in  all  its  parts  as  if  these  parts  had 
been  contemporaneously  erected.  By  a  recent  vote  of  the 
Town  Council,  it  has  been  resolved  to  expend  £10,000  in 
providing  a  new  washing-house,  dispensary,  stores,  and 
cottages  for  the  house-steward  and  subordinate  male 
servants.  This  will  bring  up  the  total  expenditure  on  the 
present  Fever  Hospital  and  grounds  to  close  upon  £90,000. 

Belvidere  is  situated  about  2i  miles  east  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  Municipal  boundary. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  London  Road,  on  the  S.  by 
the  Clyde,  on  the  E.  by  the  pumping  station  and  reservoirs 
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of  the  Corporation  river  supply  works,*  on  the  W.  by 
private  property  as  yet  unbuilt  upon.  A  photograph  of 
Belvidere  House,  as  well  as  a  history  of  the  estate,  will 
be  found  in  The  Old  County  Houses  of  the  Old  Glasgov/ 
Gentry,  where  we  learn  that,  during  over  a  hundred 
years,  it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  of  our 
merchant  notabilities.  The  grounds  possess  great  natural 
beauty,  rising  gently  as  you  approach  the  Clyde,  where 
they  are  broken  by  three  small  glens,  once  the  beds  and 
sloping  banks  of  three  streams.  The  whole  estate  is  well 
wooded,  especially  along  the  avenue  and  western  boundary, 
where  the  rooks  have  recently  established  themselves  in 
the  tops  of  the  old  beeches.  The  convalescents  are  allowed 
to  wander  at  will  over  the  many  beautiful  walks,  and  in 
summer  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  sights  to  see  the 
children  rolling  about  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  glens, 
and  the  seats,  placed  here  and  there,  occupied  by  groups  of 
people  who  for  the  first  time  in  the  lives  of  many  are 
tasting  of  the  sweets  of  Nature.  At  the  rear  of  the  Fever 
Hospital,  several  acres  are  laid  out  as  a  flower  garden, 
with  a  green  house,  from  which  the  wards  are  supplied 
with  potted  plants.  Flower  plots  are  distributed  here  and 
there  between  the  pavilions  and  in  other  open  spaces.  At 
a  distance  of  some  four  miles  southwards  the  wooded 
heights  of  the  Cathkin  Hills  close  in  the  horizon. 

The  whole  buildings,  except  that  occupied  by  the 
medical  and  nursing  staff  and  matron,  are  built  of  brick. 
The  wards  are  distributed  in  pairs,  in  13  totally  isolated 
pavilions,  all  running  N.  and  S.  They  are  60  feet  apart 
laterally,  and  are  placed  in  rows  of  2,  3,  4,  and  4,  in 
succession  from  the  bank  overlooking  the  Clyde  towards 
London  Road.  They  have  thus,  to  one  standing  in  their 
*  Clyde  water  for  use  of  factories. 
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midst,  the  appearance  of  a  large,  uniformly  laid  off 
village.  Each  pavilion  is  only  one  storey  in  lleight,  with 
a  well-ventilated  basement  beneath,  so  that  the  level  of  the 
ward  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  two  rows  of 
four  pavilions  are  separated  by  a  range  of  buildings 
running  E.  and  W.,  the  centre  of  which  contains  the 
kitchen,  one  storey  in  height,  and,  like  the  pavilions,  open 
to  the  roof.  At  either  end  there  is  another  storey,  the 
eastern  accommodating  various  stores  and  the  dispensary ; 
the  western,  the  under  servants'  bedrooms.  At  London 
Road  there  is  a  main  lodge  controlling  to  the  W.  the 
entrance  to  the  Small-Pox  Hospital,  and  to  the  E.  the 
approach  to  the  Fever  Hospital.  At  the  S.  end  of  this 
approach  is  the  Fever  Lodge  and  Enquiry  Rooms  for 
patients'  friends,  with  the  Dorcas  Society's  stores  in  an 
attic  storey,  and  running  N.  along  the  avenue,  the  Morgue, 
with  room  for  funeral  parties,  with  entrance  from  the  road, 
so  that  hearses,  &c.,  do  not  come  within  the  Hospital 
enclosure.  Just  inside  this  gate  is  the  washing-house  and 
laundry,  with  the  suite  of  steam  boilers  to  the  S.,  a 
cremator  for  soiled  beds,  and  the  central  coal  depot.  The 
boilers  ^are  3  in  number,  double-flued,  and  in  size  7  feet 
6  inches  by  26  feet  4  inches.  Further  S.  are  a  smithy, 
carpenters'  shop,  and  fire-engine  station.  South-westward, 
some  40  yards,  are  the  stables,  ambulance  shed,  &c.  Still 
westward  is  a  large  three-storey  stone  block,  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  mansion  house,  containino^  84  single  bed- 
rooms  for  nurses,  with  recreation  rooms  on  each  flat. 
These  occupy  the  lateral  wings,  while  the  centre  is  reserved 
for  the  matron  and  medical  staff'.  In  front  of  this  building- 
there  is  a  spacious  lawn,  with  tennis  court,  bounded  south- 
wards towards  the  Clyde  by  a  sloping  bank  planted  with 
trees. 
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There  are  390  beds  on  the  scale  of  2,000  cubic  feet  for 
adults ;  but  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients  are  children, 
for  whom  1,200  feet  is  sufficient,  a  much  larger  number  of 
patients  can  be  accommodated.  The  dimensions  of  every 
pavilion  and  ward  are  exactly  the  same ;  but  as  they  were 
erected  at  difierent  times,  sundry  little  but  important  differ- 
ences exist.  The  two  southern  pavilions  were  built  last, 
and  the  description  of  one  will  suffice.  It  has  a  basement 
8  feet  from  ground  to  floor  level.  The  outside  length  from 
end  to  end  is  168  feet;  the  outside  breadth,  26  feet;  the 
height,  from  ground  level  to  ridge  of  roof,  32  feet.  There 
are  two  wards,  each  divided  into  a  convalescent  and  acute 
ward.  A  flight  of  steps  on  both  sides  gives  access  to  a 
vestibule,  from  which,  on  one  hand,  are  the  entrances  to  these 
subdivisions,  while,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the  pantry, 
opening  directly  off  the  passage,  and  a  lobby,  to  the  left  of 
which  are  the  bath-room  and  water  closet,  and  to  the  right  a 
steep-room  for  soiled  linen,  these  last  being  farthest  from 
the  wards.  All  these  appurtenances  are  therefore  completely 
isolated  in  a  projecting  annexe.  The  entrance  and  annexe  of 
each  ward  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pavilion.  On  the  side 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  acute  ward  is  a  nurse's  duty 
room,  where  there  is  a  "  poison  press  "  and  napery  press,  with 
chairs  and  a  table.  The  front  projects  into  the  ward  with 
sloping  roof  and  glass  sides,  giving  a  full  view  of  the  ward. 
The  internal  dimensions  are  as  follows: — Acute  Ward — ' 
length,  56  feet  3  inches;  Convalescent  Ward — length,  24 
feet.  In  both  the  breadth  is  22  feet;  the  height  to  the  wall 
head,  14  feet  6  inches ;  to  the  roof  tree,  23  feet  9  inches. 
The  rioorage  of  the  acute  ward  is  1,237  square  feet;  of 
the  convalescent,  528  square  feet.  The  total  cubic  contents 
of  the  acute  ward  are  23,500  cubic  feet ;  of  the  convalescent 
ward,  10,000.    The  number  of  adult  beds  is  11  for  the  acute 
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and  4  for  the  convalescent  ward ;  but  in  the  case  o£  children 
20  cribs  are  allowed. 

All  the  flooring  of  the  wards  is  of  Dantzic  oak  waxed. 
The  vestibule  and  annexe  are  laid  with  tiles.  The  walls  are 
coated  with  Keene's  cement.  Some  wards  are  oil  painted  and 
varnished,  but  the  more  recent  are  treated  with  light  blue 
or  green  distemper,  which  can  be  frequently  renewed.  All 
the  woodwork  is  varnished.  Care  is  taken  to  avoid  flat 
surfaces  giving  lodgment  for  dust.  The  principal  rafters 
are,,  therefore,  of  light  T  iron,  and  the  ties  of  thin  rod 
iron. 

The  heating  is  by  hot  water  circulating  in  pipes  which  are 
led  round  the  walls  above  the  floor.  This  is  derived  from 
two  hot  water  tanks  heated  by  steam,  and  placed  beneath 
the  entrance  hall  of  each  ward,  to  which  access  is  obtained 
from  the  outside  by  a  stair  leading  to  the  basement.  There 
are  also  open  fires  at  either  end  of  each  ward.  Pavilions 
with  numerous  windows  and  open  to  the  roof  are  very 
difficult  to  warm  sufficiently  during  winter.  Experience  at 
Parliamentary  Road  soon  showed  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  check  radiation  by  the  large  glass  area,  and  accordingly 
the  device  of  double  glazing  each  pane  with  an  interval  of 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  air  space  was  adopted.  The 
wards  at  Belvidere  are  kept  at  55°  to  60°  in  the  coldest 
weather.  There  are  heating  coils  in  the  vestibule  and  bath 
room. 

Fresh  air  is  admitted  by  direct  openings  beneath  the 
windows,  which  are  numerous,  so  that  it  passes  over  the 
heating  pipes.  These  openings  are  controlled  by  an  arrange- 
ment which  admits  of  gradation  and  cannot  be  interfered 
with  except  by  the  nurse.  There  are  skylights  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  slope  of  the  roof,  Boyle's  ventilators  fixed  on 
the  ridge,  and  ventilating  shafts  alongside  the  chimneys,  with 
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openings  controlled  by  movable  louvres  at  the  apex  of  the 
roof. 

The  principles  kept  in  view  in  furnishing  are  simplicity, 
smooth  surfaces,  and  facility  of  removal  and  cleaning.  The 
bedsteads  are  wrought  iron,  the  tables  and  chairs  hardwood 
varnished.  In  children's  wards,  iron  cribs  are  provided,  and 
pigmy  forms  and  tables  suited  to  their  size.  All  cupboards, 
presses,  &c.,  are  movable  on  iron  rollers  like  American 
trunks.  The  mattresses  are  stuffed  with  straw,  the  pillows 
with  chaff.  They  are  renewed  for  every  new  patient  and 
whenever  soiled.  Wood  wool  was  recently  tried  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  straw,  but  was  found  speedily  to  break  down, 
and,  on  account  of  the  consequent  expense  and  larger  quantity 
and  more  frequent  renewal,  was  not  adopted. 

The  nurses  are  graded  in  three  classes — probationers, 
nurses,  and  head  nurses.  After  a  year's  probation,  during 
which  she  attends  lectures  on  Fever  Nursing  given  by  the 
assistant  physicians,  the  probationer  is  submitted  to  a  written 
and  viva  voce  examination.  If  she  passes  satisfactorily,  she 
gets  a  "Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Fever  Nursing,"  first, 
second,  or  third  class,  signed  by  the  physician  superintendent, 
and  becomes  a  nurse.  The  wage  of  a  probationer  is  £18, 
and  advances  gradually  to  £30,  all  getting  two  uniform  suits 
per  annum  for  ward  use  alone.  To  work  a  purely  pavilion 
hospital  such  as  Belvidere,  all  its  parts  distributed  over  a 
large  area,  and  to  maintain  the  large  extent  of  flower  garden 
and  pleasure  ground  attached,  requires  a  large  staff  The 
distribution  of  coals  is  done  by  an  open  lorry,  on  which  all 
the  coal  boxes  are  placed  and  driven  round  the  wards.  The 
food  is  distributed  by  a  covered  van,  divided  into  compart- 
ments, each  of  which  holds  the  allowance  for  a  ward.  The 
ashes  are  collected  daily  from  portable  circular  covered 
ashbins  countersunk  in  the  ground  adjacent  to  each  ward. 
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an  arrangement  which  combines  convenience  and  perfect 
sightliness  and  inoifensiveness.  The  whole  institution  is 
under  the  care  of  a  physician  superintendent,  who  is  assisted 
in  the  general  business  of  the  hospital  by  a  house  steward, 
and  in  the  medical  charge  by  two  permanent  medical  assist- 
ants. These  are  supplemented,  as  occasion  requires,  by  extra 
assistants.  In  fact,  there  are  seldom  less  than  three  assistants, 
and  usually  in  the  autumn  and  winter  there  are  four  or  five. 
These  appointments  are  in  great  request  among  the  best 
students  of  the  Glasgow  school.  They  are  only  given  to 
qualified  men,  and  by  preference  to  such  as  have  been  house 
surgeons  in  either  of  our  Infirmaries.  They  remain  from  one 
to  two  years.  The  present  physician  superintendent,  Dr. 
J.  W.  Allan,  was  appointed  in  August,  1875,  and  has  con- 
tributed much  by  his  urbanity,  good  management,  and  rich 
experience  to  win  and  to  retain  the  confidence  which 
Belvidere  undoubtedly  possesses  both  with  the  profession 
and  the  public. 

In  calculating  the  cost  of  treatment,  the  expenditure  on 
the  Small-Pox  Hospital  is  always  thrown  in  with  that  on 
the  Fever  Hospital.  There  having  been  only  rare  and 
isolated  cases  of  small-pox  for  some  years,  120  beds  have 
been  constantly  used  for  scarlet  fever,  and  only  one  pavilion, 
barricaded  off  with  the  whole  administrative  buildino-s,  for 
small-pox.  A  small  staff  is  maintained  there.  The  last 
financial  year  for  which  the  accounts  are  made  up  (1st  June, 
1886,  to'  31st  May,  1887)  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of 
the  expenditure,  number  and  nature  of  cases  treated,  &c. 
There  was  not  a  single  case  of  small-pox  treated,  but  £558 
were  expended  in  the  Small-Pox  Hospital;  £15,945  in  the 
Fever  Hospital;  2,790  cases  were  treated,  including  1,270 
cases  of  scarlet  fever,  504  of  measles,  204  of  enteric  fever, 
176  of  hooping-cough,  87  of  typhus,  134  of  erysipelas,  diph- 
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theria,  chicken-pox,  and  puerperal  fever;  the  balance  being 
made  up  of  nursing  mothers  and  cases  of  mistaken  diagnosis. 
The  average  residence  over  all  was  43*3  days  (which  is  high, 
owing  to  the  regulation  residence  being  8  weeks  for  scarlet 
fever) ;  the  average  daily  number  of  patients,  332 ;  the 
average  cost  of  treatment  per  patient,  £5,  18s.  This  does 
not  include  interest  on  capital  expended  in  building  and 
fui-nishing  hospitals,  but  does  include  ground  annual  and  all 
current  expenditure  in  maintaining  the  whole  estate  and 
working  the  hospitals.  Taking  one  year  with  another,  the 
average  mortality  is:  For  typhus,  13  percent;  enteric  fever, 
12  percent;  scarlet  fever,  12  per  cent;  measles,  5  per  cent; 
hooping-cough,  12  per  cent ;  and  over  all  cases,  10  per  cent. 

In  the  N.E.  corner  of  Belvidere  estate,  the  central  washing 
and  disinfecting  establishment  for  the  city  is  situated, 
occupying  an  area  of  2,500  square  yards.  In  those  times 
when  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases  was  left  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  whatever  disinfection  was  carried  out  at  the 
houses  of  the  patients  was  also  performed  by  the  Directors. 
In  their  Annual  Report  for  1824  they  refer  to  this  fact. 
The  first  washing  house  established  by  the  authorities  was 
a  small  place  with  a  few  tubs  in  a  close  off  the  High  Street. 
This  was  opened  in  1864.  When  Belvidere  was  acquired, 
half  of  the  existing  Fever  Hospital  washing  house  was 
reserved  for  this  purpose.  This  soon  proved  inadequate, 
and  the  present  separate  establishment  was  finished,  in 
1883,  at  a  cost  of  £8,400.  It  is  essentially  a  washing  house, 
fitted  up  with  the  best  mechanical  appliances,  to  which 
the  articles  to  be  treated  are  driven  by  a  service  of  vans. 
There  is  a  Lyon's  disinfector,  in  which  mattresses,  clothing, 
&c.,  which  cannot  be  washed,  are  disinfected,  a  cremator 
for  burning  straw,  chafi",  wool,  fioek,  and  other  articles, 
"  whose  end  is  to  be  burned,"  and  a  carpet-beating  machine. 
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It  has  just  been  resolved  to  spend  £800  in  improving  the 
arrangements,  and  especially  in  adding  appliances,  devised 
by  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  for  treating  everything  which  is 
ultimately  to  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  make  the  articles 
innocuous  before  passing  them  on  to  the  washers.  On  an 
average,  1,000  articles  per  day  are  treated  in  one  way  or 
another.  The  hospitals,  the  washing  house,  and  the  Sanitary 
OflSce  in  the  city  are  all  in  telephonic  connection. 

All  has  not  been  told  that  it  is  of  importance  to  know 
regarding  the  preventive  treatment  of  infectious  disease 
when  the  material  equipment,  the  hospitals,  washing  houses, 
disinfecting  apparatus,  &c.,  of  a  Local  Authority  have  been 
described.  The  question  still  remains — How  are  they  used ; 
on  what  terms  are  the  constituency  admitted  to  their 
benefits  ?  So  soon  as  the  authorities  of  Glasgow  wakened 
up  to  their  own  responsibilities,  and  relieved  the  charitable 
resources  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  the  burden  of  providing 
hospital  accommodation  for  the  community,  they  recognised 
that,  so  long  as  the  Infirmary  received  infectious  diseases 
from  the  suburbs,  other  Local  Authorities  were  permitted 
to  shirk  their  statutory  obligations.  Not  only  conterminous 
Sanitary  Authorities,  but  all  the  parishes  and  burghs  for 
many  miles  around,  exported  their  infectious  diseases  into 
Glasgow.  It  became,  therefore,  a  fixed  policy  to  oppose 
and  protest  against  this  system.  Gradually  the  Directors 
of  the  Infirmary  cut  oflf  this  assistance,  and  the  landward 
authorities  were  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  Local  Authority 
of  Glasgow  for  aid.  This  was  granted  provisionally,  on 
condition  that  active  measures  were  meanwhile  adopted  to 
carry  out  the  intention  of  the  legislature  that  every  district 
should  provide  for  itself.  In  this  way  a  wholesome  stimulus 
was  applied,  the  influence  of  wliich  is  now  manifest  in  the 
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erection  of  hospitals,  &c.,  not  only  round  the  city  but  in 
distant  parts  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  Within  the 
municipality,  the  benefits  of  the  whole  hospital  and  dis- 
infecting appliances  are  open  to  the  inhabitants  without 
charge  special  to  the  occasion.  The  advantages  of  this 
position  have  been  worked  out  from  experience.  Every 
form  of  charge  incidental  to  the  existence  of  infectious 
disease  has  been  found  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  frank  and 
prompt  appeal  for,  or  acceptance  of,  assistance  wliich  the 
greatest  good  of  the  public  requires.  The  last  exception  to 
the  free  system  was  the  case  of  paupers,  the  cost  of  whose 
treatment  was  charged  to  the  parishes.  This  also  was  given 
up  in  1882,  since  which  date  every  case  of  infectious 
disease  within  the  area  of  the  municipal  rates,  absolutely 
without  social  distinction,  has  been  dealt  with  at  the  cost 
of  the  rates.  Patients  are  removed  from  our  poorhouses 
as  well  as  from  our  west  end  mansions  and  disinfection 
•carried  out  without  charge.  The  result  has  been  a  harmony, 
uniformity,  and  completeness  in  the  preventive  treatment 
of  infectious  disease  which  has  satisfied  everybody  of  the 
■correctness  of  the  policy  pursued. 

In  withdrawing  from  general  hospitals,  which  are  the 
recognised  centres  for  the  clinical  instruction  of  medical 
schools,  the  whole  treatment  of  infectious  diseases.  Local 
Authorities  seriously  impair  the  scope  of  the  teaching  for 
which,  under  the  old  method,  those  hospitals  afforded  ample 
and  convenient  opportunity.  Eecent  discussions  in  the 
General  Medical  Council  have  directed  forcible  and  just 
attention  to  this  matter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
directly  in  the  interests  of  prevention  of  epidemic  disease, 
which  is  the  prime  object  of  the  function  of  Local  Author- 
ities, that  the  clinical  material  which  now  is  to  be  found 
only  in  their  hands  should,  as  far  as  possible,  still  be  made 
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available  for  teaching  purposes.  The  Local  Authority  of 
Glasgow  have  never  lost  sight  of  this  part  of  their  duty. 
There  are  three  ways  in  which  they  have  endeavoured  to 
make  their  hospitals  serviceable  in  this  regard: — (1)  By 
training  a  select  number  of  young  medical  men  as  Assist- 
ants into  special  skill  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
infectious  diseases.  (2)  By  carefully  instructing  nurses  in 
the  management  of  patients  suffering  from  these  diseases. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  members  of  the  nursing  staff", 
by  special  arrangement  with  the  Glasgow  Sick  Poor  and 
Private  Nursing  Association,  a  limited  number  of  women 
are  received,  after  passing  through  a  general  hospital,  for 
a  year's  instruction  at  Belvidere.  (3)  The  wards  are  open, 
without  charge,  for  clinical  instruction,  to  all  the  Professors 
and  Lecturers  in  the  Medical  Schools  of  Glasgow.  By 
arrangement  with  the  Superintendent  those  gentlemen  take 
their  students  in  detachments  round  the  wards  as  often  as 
they  wish  during  the  session,  demonstrating  the  rashes  and 
diagnostic  points  of  the  different  diseases.  These  oppor- 
tunities are  largely  taken  advantage  of.  In  addition,  since 
1884,  Dr.  Allan  has  constituted  a  special  class,  which 
he  conducts  during  the  summer.  The  distance  of  the 
Hospital  has,  probably,  along  with  the  multifarious  demands 
now  made  upon  the  time  of  medical  students,  prevented 
the  attendance  from  being  so  large  as  might  be  expected. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  unique  advantages  of 
Belvidere  as  a  clinical  field,  and  the  extension  of  under- 
ground and  suburban  railway  communication,  will  gradually 
develop  this  useful  clinique.  But  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  the  Local  Authority  extends  further  than  mere 
iDcnevolent  neutrality  towards,  or  passive  tolerance  of,  teach- 
ing and  research  in  reference  to  infectious  disease.  General 
hospitals  now  equip  more  or  less  liberally,  and  maintain, 
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patliological  departments,  recognising  the  indirect  relation 
to  cure  of  the  scientific  investigation  of  disease.  Infectious 
disease  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  this  scientific 
investigation  ;  and  it  behoves  the  Local  Authority  not  merely 
to  permit,  but  to  promote  and  support  every  kind  of  enquiry 
which  will  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  etiology,  pathology, 
and  treatment  of  the  diseases  for  the  treatment  of  which 
they  are  responsible.  I  am  not  without  hope  that,  when 
the  expenditure  still  proceeding  at  Belvidere  to  perfect  the 
hospital  proper  has  ceased,  the  Glasgow  authorities  will 
favourably  consider  the  equipment  of  a  pathological  labora- 
tory fitted  up  with  apparatus  for  chemical  investigations, 
and  supplied  with  all  the  means  for  cultivating,  staining, 
and  examining  micro-organisms. 

N.B. — A  Block-Plan  of  the  Fever  and  Small-pox  Hospitals,  with 
Elevation  and  Sections  of  a  Pavilion,  have  been  specially  prepai-ed  by 
the  Mastei-  of  Works,  and  photo-lithogi'aphed  at  the  cost  of  the  Local 
Authority,  to  accompany  this  jmper. 


